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IS INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
JUSTIFIED BY THE ACTUAL RESULTS? 

W11.1. Earhart 
Supervisor of Music, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



At the eleventh hour the Chairman of this meeting asked me to address 
you on the subject you have heard announced. In reply, I stated that I would 
do so if he would give me permission to place my own construction upon the 
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struction at a disadvantage; but we accept the plan necessarily, as being the 
only one holding out promise of accurate quantitative estimate, though denying 
that it is fair to expect equal results. 

It is right that a goodly degree of technical accomplishment should be 
accepted as an essential factor in the evaluation of instrumental music either 
in or out of school. The reservation which I made, however, and which I 
must emphasize now, is that technical accomplishment is not, and should not 
be considered, the only result, or even the only actual result, worthy of atten- 
tion. Other results not less valuable from an educational point of view must 
be taken into account. 

But for the present let us accept the heavy end of the problem, and, in 
answer to the challenge implied in the title of this paper, state in what measure 
class instruction in instrumental music in public schools is justified by tech- 
nical results, as compared with technical results obtained by private teachers 
through individual instruction. Surely no one can say that this interpretation 
of the question gives unfair advantage to instrumental music in the schools. 

We are confronted with one difficulty as we turn to this feature of our 
inquiry. It is simply that we have not sufficient data in hand. Class instruc- 
tion in instrumental music in public schools is of comparatively late origin, 
and accurate records of the technical attainments reached are not available. 
With respect to private instruction a similar difficulty exists. The nature of 
the difficulty is such that it reminds me forcibly of a statement made by Buch- 
ner, in "Force and Matter." In discussing the evolutionary doctrine of the 
origin of species, he says something to the effect that we see only nature's suc- 
cesses; her failures never get their heads above the surface. With the private 
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teacher the case is similar: we see only his successes; his failures never get 
their heads above the surface. So when we come to compare all the pupils in 
instrumental classes in public schools with individual pupils of private teachers, 
we are unable to find all of these latter. The survivors only, so to speak, are 
led out for inspection. To make fair comparison we should be given oppor- 
tunity to compare our classes with all the pupils who at any one time consti- 
tute the clientele of a number of private teachers. Such opportunity, so far 
as my knowledge goes, has never been presented to us. 

Let me make the problem concrete. We have in Pittsburgh now, in ele- 
mentary schools, 2,000 children receiving class instruction in violin under school 
auspices. Most of these children have been under such instruction since last 
September, though many new classes have been formed at various times since. 
They have now advanced to certain points with respect to their progress 
through pages of graded text material, and they play the material at these 
points with a certain degree of proficiency and with some degree of good 
form of playing. If we took, up toi the number of 2,000, all the present pupils 
of a number of private teachers who instruct beginners, these pupils having 
had, in strict correspondence with our school pupils, six months, five months, 
or less of instruction, how would the two groups compare? 

I asked this question of one of our best public school violin teachers. He 
is a reputable and competent teacher — is so good, indeed, that it was difficult 
to get him to abandon a large amount of private teaching in favor of class 
work in our schools. To make it more graphic, I called upon his imagination. 
I said: "Imagine all our 2,000 violin pupils, armed with their fiddles, lined up 
as if for military inspection on one side of a lane. Imagine the 2,000 pupils 
from private teachers lined up on the other side of the lane, facing ours. A 
six months' pupil is to be matched with a six months* pupil, a five months' 
pupil with a five months' pupil, and so on. All, the worst as well as the best, 
from private teachers are in that line. You walk between the files and hear 
the groups play in turn. What difference in results would you expect to find?" 

He thought a moment, and then began to smile. "I don't think there would 
be much difference,' he said. "Certainly there would be less difference than 
we would at first be likely to suppose. You see, the private teacher does not 
think of all of his pupils when he estimates results, but only of those that he 
wishes to regard as representative." 

We talked for alf an hour. He modified his first conclusion to this 
extent: he believed that more instruction could be given one pupil in a speci- 
fied time than coul<l be given to a group; he thought, however, that group 
instruction could lead, though more slowly, to quite as good a form of playing 
as could private instruction; he believed that class instruction held more stim- 
ulus for young beginners and perhaps gave the work a broader horizon, but 
that advanced stages of study were better undertaken privately. Pressed as 
to the comparative rates of sheer technical progress, he finally stated that he 
believed he was doing in a school year (ten months) about what he would do 
with pupils of equal capability, under private instruction, in six months. But 
he volunteered the comment that he would never have many of the class pupils 
as private pupils because of the expense and because the worst ones, especially, 
would not be supported in undertaking private lessons at such expense; and 
he pointed out voluntarily that for less than twice as much progress a private 
pupil would be paying eight or ten times as much money as a class pupil would 
be called upon to pay. 

The request to prepare this paper came just prior to the beginning of our 
Easter vacation. During vacation week our schools were dosed. Our teachers 
of instrumental music were in town, but as the facilities given by our school 
organization during school days were lacking, and as I was busy on the kinds 
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of work that can be done only during so-called vacation days, I was unable 
to collect statements from many of our instrumental teachers. A few of them 
to whom I was able to make request responded with written statements. The 
next few paragraphs are quoted from these statements. The teachers of instru- 
mental music here present, and supervisors present who have observed class 
instruction in instrumental music in their own schools, can doubtless corrob- 
orate and extend greatly such testimony. 

I shall begin, in digressive fashion, by first reading a statement from one 
of our regular teachers of music in a junior high school, who is also a teacher 
of piano and who has been conducting piano class instruction in school as part 
of her regular work. 

CI.ASS INSTRUCTION IN PIANO 

From my personal experience with class instruction in piano, I should say 
that such instruction is successful. 

In the Latimer Junior High School from September, 1920, up to the present 
time I have had 100 pupils from the seventh, eighth and ninth years. These 
pupils have been divided into groups of from ten to twenty pupils each. Each 
group has received one class lesson per week. At the close of the first semester 
in January fifty pupils were tested by an examiner who is a teacher of piano 
outside the public schools. In technical ability and understanding of the work 
that had been done the average rating for the entire group was C, which indi- 
cated satisfactory work. 

In some cases it was hard to convince the examiner that the pupils had 
had no instruction whatever outside of school. 

The interest and enthusiasm shown during the class lesson would (it 
seems to me) be very hard to duplicate in private lessons. Rivalry is keen. 
The slowest pupil is eager to play the same exercise he has heard his class- 
mate play. Duets and trios are always possible. These pupils, who are pro- 
moted to the senior high school in June, are making plans now to continue 
their work from outside teachers of piano. 

This is a summary of results that can be measured. Of more vital impor- 
tance are those results which cannot be measured, but which permeate the whole 
atmosphere of the junior high school. 

There is a keen interest in and an appreciation of music throughout the 
entire school. Many pupils who have a piano or an organ in the home and 
who have been indifferent heretofore are asking about piano lessons. Others 
practice in the homes of relatives and friends. Parents, encouraged by the 
opportunity offered to the children, are buying pianos. The spirit of music is 
abroad in our school and in the community, and I am quite sure that our piano 
classes have helped to create this spirit. 

(Signed) Lillie: B. Held, Instructor in Music, 

Latimer Junior High School. 

Turning now to the special teachers in elementary schools, I will quote in 
part or entire the letters received. 

From a teacher of violin: 

"I believe good technical results may be obtained in class instruction in 
violin, the results lacking, however, in some of the ^finish' or mastery of details. 
This difference may, however, be largely overcome by the giving of a few 
private lessons along with the class lessons, at which time emphasis could be 
laid upon such things as intonation and quality of tone, bowing, correctness 
of position, etc. The amount of ground covered in class instruction will, of 
course, be less than that covered in private instruction, but this is also true of 
other school subjects, reading, writing, and arithmetic. If a private tutor were 
used advancement in these subjects also would be more rapid than class instruc- 
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tion ; but few people consider, or at any rate avail themselves of, this advantage. 
Everyone who studies arithmetic does not become a mathematician; nor 
should everygne who studies violin be expected to become an artist. Class 
instruction in violin should not be compared with private instruction in violin, 
because this test is not put to school instruction in other subjects; it should 
be compared with class work in other school subjects. 

Is the study of regular school subjects justified by their results? Yes, no 
matter how small the results. 

Is the study of regular sqhool subjects justified by their technical results? 
Does technic mean *agile fingers*? Does it mean skill in general? A high 
degree of coordination between mind and muscles? Here you must define the 
term 'technical' abstractly, and then apply the same meaning to both cases; 
then can you answer the question, *Is the study of instrumental music in public 
schools justified by its (technical) results?'" 
From another teacher of violin : 

"In reply to your letter regarding instrumental class instruction, I wish 
to state that I firmly believe such instruction to be productive of results. In 
my short experience in this kind of teaching I have been agreeably surprised 
by results obtained; in some individual cases the results being remarkable. (I 
am alluding to pupils who have not had previous instruction.) 

Comparing class instruction with individual instruction, I of course favor 
the latter as being productive of more speedy results, but judging by the work 
under my observation, I feel safe in saying that pupils in class can be thor- 
oughly instructed through Hohman Book I in one school term, and it is my 
belief that such a result would justify such instruction being given." 
From a third teacher of violin: 

*'From the standpoint of the music teacher, let me say at the very first that 
I have the utmost faith in the project and believe it can be worked out to the 
good of all concerned. Public school instruction is not meant to interfere with 
the work of private teachers; rather, it should stimulate their work. Like all 
new movements, many changes may be necessary before the system is per- 
fected. Our experiences here have proved that. 

When this instruction was first offered in our schools instruments which 
had long laid idle were found in many families and the demands made on 
local music stores were unusual. Through the children the parents became 
interested and I have often had a father or mother come to me for advice as 
to the merits of an instrument or for assistance in buying a new one. After 
interest is once aroused it must be maintained and furthered. I admit that 
after a time pupils have and will leave the classes, but these are the less inter- 
ested, and the earnest pupil remains whenever possible. The financial arrange- 
ment must also be considered a factor in pupils continuing the work. Numer- 
ous pupils have left the classes after several months and have begun lessons 
with private teachers. This was through no fault of the system, only the 
desire, born from class instruction, and the interest aroused for further knowl- 
edge and more individual instruction. Unfortunately, not every child is able 
to have this. Here the public schools must come into play and furnish the 
only instruction the child will receive during the school age. What comes 
later in life is usually fostered by early training. I often see my older pupils 
at concerts; they probably do not understand all they hear, but there is some- 
thing to interest and attract them. 

No one will contend that a pupil will advance as rapidly in a class as he 
can — I will not say does — with private instruction, but we are supposing that 
private instruction is not possible for the majority of school children. With 
perfect attention from a class, a teacher may explain and demonstrate a tech- 
nical difficulty as easily to a class of eight or ten as he can to one. The next 
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step rests with the pupil. He may or he may not be able to do it at once. 
This is oftentimes the case with a class of one. To master any difficulty lies 
with the pupil and depends upon his perseverance. It has been our aim to 
work for more than technical results, but I feel that the pupil in a class can 
gain a technical foundation if he applies himself diligently. No doubt it will 
take a longer time, but latent talents may be discovered which otherwise would 
never be used, and the pupil's life is enriched and broadened. He may even 
adopt music as his life's work, but though this is not the case, his understand- 
ing and appreciation of music are fostered and within a few years the results 
will be felt all over musical America." 

(Continued in Next Issue) 
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